


are dark—his Muse has fled before her earthly (and earthy) twin. Stopping the car, 
Guido tries to explain his troubles to Claudia. “It’s because you don’t know how to make 
love,” she replies, with a smile implying she could teach him. No, you’re wrong, he 
insists, a woman cannot change a man. “Then you brought me here, you cheated me, 
and there’s no part for me?” “Yes, there’s no part for you,” he replies wearily, “And 
there’s no movie.” Suddenly they are blinded by the headlights of three cars that roar 
into the square, bearing the producer and his aides. The producer tells Guido he has 
decided to get things started with a big press conference and party at the launching 
tower tomorrow morning. They all get into the cars and drive off... . 

The journalists and cast and guests are gathered at the tower on the beach; it is 
cold and windy (someone says, “You kept us waiting so long—look, it’s almost 
winter.”) Waiters behind long tables with elaborate foods and drinks. Guido arrives, 
tries to escape, is seized by the arms and dragged to the speakers’ table, past a lineup 
of reporters shouting questions in various languages. Everybody surges up to the table 
—more questions, pleas, insults—skirts and tablecloths billow in the wind, which is 
getting stronger—bedlam, babel, a Mad Hatter’s press conference. Guido refuses to 
say anything since he has not even cast the movie yet. Producer, venomous aside: 
“Tl break you, Ill see that you never make another picture, you’re ruining me.” 
Guido dives under the table, crawls along on hands and knees, people reach down to . 
grab him, he pulls out a pistol, puts it to his temple, a loud report. .. . 

Guido alone on the beach except for some workmen on the towers. “Take it down,” 
he shouts up at them, “All of it.” Collaborator-critic appears, Guido explains he’s 
decided not to make the picture. “You’re absolutely right,” says the critic, “I respect 
you.” They get into Guido’s car, the critic drones on congratulating Guido on having 
the courage not to make a mediocre film “that will leave a mark on the sands of time 
like the deformed footprint of a cripple.” As Guido starts to drive away, the magician 
from an earlier scene—an old friend who seems to have occult powers—appears in 
front of the car in his top hat and tails, his face made up dead white with red lips and 
darkened eyes like a clown, smiling his professional smile (manic yet gentle) and 
pointing with his wand. Guido looks out of the car and sees his father and mother, 
who wave to him, then Claudia the Muse, smiling and beckoning, then the others from 
his past and present, all dressed in white. (The critic is still explaining why it’s impos- 
sible to create in this age—he cannot see these people.) Guido gets out of the car, 
takes up his director’s bullhorn and begins to arrange everybody; he has decided to 
make an entirely different movie, about himself—his memories, his women, his creative 
problems—in short, the movie we have just seen. Like Prospero in another drama with 
a most implausible happy ending, he summons them all: parents, wife, mistress, pro- 
ducer, technicians, actors, the Muse Claudia, even himself as a boy who leads a gay 
little parade of musical clowns. And they all come, walking up from the sea, pouring 
down from the steps of the launching tower, linking hands with Guido and his wife 
in a long line that dances along a seawall to the tinny blare of the circus band. The 
last shot is of the ten-year-old Guido, dressed in his seminarian’s uniform (now white 
instead of black), strutting along proudly in front of his band. 

Hl Most of the critics have objected to this finale as bogus, 
escapist, sentimental, a specious “solution” that is incongruous with what has gone 
before, a happy ending arbitrarily tacked on, etc. In a generally favorable review in 
Sight and Sound, for instance, Eric Rhode writes in solemn disapproval: “Both Guido 
and Fellini show themselves incapable of making a distinction between the truths of 
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